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OPEN LETTERS 

AN AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL ART 
MUSEUM 

PENNSYLVANIA MUSEUM AND 

SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL ART 

Philadelphia, September 28, 1915. 
To the Editor of Art and Progress: 

I am a little surprised at an editorial mistake 
which occurs in the October number of Art and 
Progress, in describing the present status of 
Industrial Art. The statement is made that "We 
have in this country not one Museum devoted 
exclusively to Industrial Art." You will, I am 
sure, be glad to have this mistake corrected. The 
Pennsylvania Museum and School of Industrial 
Art, in Philadelphia, which was founded in 1876, 
has always been devoted exclusively to Industrial 
Art. The Museum, which occupies Memorial 
Hall in Fairmount Park, has, from the first, rigidly 
adhered to its original purpose and no one who has 
ever inspected its large collections could possibly 
mistake them for anything but objects of industrial 
art, from one end of the building to the other. 

The mistake to which I have called attention 
probably arose from the fact that the Wilstach 
collection of pictures, belonging to the city, is, 
pending the erection of a suitable gallery, tem- 
porarily hung in a portion of the building which 
had to be given up for this purpose by the Penn- 
sylvania Museum. It is to be noted, however, 
that the Museum is in no way concerned with their 
custody, and their presence in the building, under 
the care of the Commissioners of Fairmount Park, 
in no way affects the work of the Pennsylvania 
Museum, or modifies, in the slightest degree, its 
distinctly industrial character. Regarding the 
main question which furnishes the basis for the 
earnest plea for industrial art which Art and 
Progress makes, it is apparently too soon to 
expect much in the way of intelligent and effectual 
recognition for this great public interest. If it 
were, as Mr. Albert says, a question of hog cholera 
or of boll weevils, of sick sheep or gypsy moths, 
American statesmanship would find unnumbered 
millions to spend on it, but the development of the 
country's human resources, the cultivation and 
fostering of productive power in the people them- 
selves along the lines which, until the present war 
upset everything, had made France the intellectual 
and Germany the material, mistress of the world — 
all this is something which those who shape the 
destiny of affairs in America have not yet had time 
or inclination to seriously consider. When the 
great minds that are now occupied with extolling 
the merits of grape juice, or in lamenting the 
dearth of the miserable dyestuffs which have done 
so much to degrade industrial art in textiles, con- 
descend to devote a little of their energy to 
Industrial Art Education, we may hope that 
something well worth while will be accomplished. 
Until the subject is taken hold of seriously and 
treated as a matter of really vital public concern, 
Industrial Art will struggle along as it does at 
present, and be treated, by the vast majority of 
those who think about it at all, either as one of 



the playthings of innocent childhood, or as a 
make-believe "occupation" for adult amateur- 



Yours very truly, 

Leslie W. Miller, 
Principal of the School. 

AN INQUIRY 

Editor, Art and Progress: 

I should like to inquire through you if any of 
your readers are aware of the present whereabouts 
of the picture of Niagara Falls, by Thomas Cole, 
of which there is an engraving in Hin ton's "History 
of the United States," second edition, in 1848, and 
also I believe in the first edition of 1834. I should 
be glad to know when it was painted and what has 
become of it, and would welcome any information 
which would point in those directions. 

E. E. H. 

NEWS ITEMS 

The Tenth Annual Exhibition of current 
paintings by American painters was opened 
in the City Art Museum, St. Louis, on the 
first of September to continue until the 
first of November. This exhibition com- 
prised 175 works and was one of the most 
notable that has yet been held in St. Louis. 

During the past year the American 
Federation of Arts sold from its traveling 
exhibitions twenty-one oil paintings valued 
at $28,505.58; fourteen water colors, the 
selling price of which was $2,299; five 
bronzes by American artists, the aggregate 
cost of which was $905; and nine arts and 
crafts objects valued at $62.50; making a 
total of $31,763.08 sales during the year. 
This would seem to be an indication of an 
increasing interest and appreciation of art 
and a desire for their possession. 

A replica, in permanent material, of the 
statue of the Republic, by Daniel C. French, 
which graced the World's Columbian Ex- 
position at Chicago is to be erected on the 
site of the Administration Building, Jack- 
son Park, Chicago. The statue is to cost 
$100,000. Of this amount $47,000 is a 
surplus aggregating by way of unclaimed 
dividends on money donated to the Ex- 
position. The remainder will come from 
the Ferguson Fund of which the Art In- 
stitute is the Trustee. Fortunately Mr. 
French, the sculptor of the statue, retained 
in his possession a small model from which 
it will be possible to reproduce the heroic 
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figure. Those who visited the World's 
Fair in Chicago will recall this beautiful 
statue, a female figure with uplifted arms 
holding in one hand a flag and in the other 
a ball on which perched an eagle. 

The Springfield Art Club will open its 
season of activity by a lecture given on' 
October 25th by Mr. Frank Alvah Parsons 
of New York whose subject will be "Art in 
the Expression of Modern Life." 

The opening Fall exhibition will consist 
of works by Mrs. Jessie Benton Evans, of 
Chicago, oil paintings, water colors, and 
etchings. This will be followed by a col- 
lection of paintings and handicraft objects 
by Mr. Dawson Watson, formerly Secretary 
of the Society of Western Artists, and now 
chief instructor of the Springfield School of 
Art. 

Mr. Rossiter Howard, who was for years 
the Paris representative of the Bureau of 
University Travel and last year lectured 
in various places in the United States, has 
been appointed Professor of Fine Arts at 
the University of South Dakota at Ver- 
million. Mr. Howard began his duties in 
this new office at the opening of the school 
session this autumn. 

From September 16th to October 2d the 
Art Association of Newport held its Second 
Annual Exhibition of water colors, mini- 
atures and drawings. A prize of $25 
donated by Mr. H. Anthony Dyer for the 
best picture in the exhibition was awarded 
to Hugo Ballin for "The Lute Player," and 
a prize for $25 donated by Robert Reid 
for the best water color by a member of the 
Association, was won by Helena Sturtevant. 

The Department of Fine Arts of the 
School of Practical Arts of Teachers 
College of Columbia University, announces 
a special class in color printing for 1915 and 
1916. Teachers College joins thus with 
the recently organized American Institute 
of Graphic Arts in an effort to increase 
public appreciation of art through this very 
practical and useful craft. The instructor 
will be Mr. Vojtech Preissig, an artist of 
international reputation and a skilled and 
experienced craftsman. Instruction will 
be given in the use of the press, registering 



color blocks, mixing colors, and inking 
blocks. There will be frequent special 
exhibitions. 

Clifford W. Ashley, a former pupil of the 
late Howard Pyle and one of the most 
promising of our younger American painters 
held an exhibition of his works in Wilming- 
ton during the first week in October. Mr. 
Ashley has recently returned from the West 
Indies where he spent several months 
painting. The exhibition comprised be- 
tween seventy-five and 100 works, paintings 
both in oils and water colors. 

Robert Aitken has recently completed a 
memorial to Elihu Burritt "The Learned 
Blacksmith," which is to be erected in 
Franklin Square, New Britain, Conn. 

The place of honor in the Annual Ex- 
hibition of the Summer Colony at Mystic, 
Conn., was given to a painting by Colin 
Campbell Cooper "The Bathing Ghat, 
Benares." 

Mr. and Mrs. Cooper are sending out a 
joint exhibition during the coming winter. 
This exhibition will be chiefly composed of 
works painted during their recent visit to 
the Orient. 

The replica in plaster of Paul Wayland 
Bartlett's equestrian statue of Lafayette, 
which some years ago was presented to 
France by the school children of America, 
has been given by Mr. Bartlett to the Sweat 
Memorial Art Museum of Portland, Me., 
and is to be placed there on view in the 
rotunda. 

It is reported that 2,000 persons visited 
the Portland Art Museum in one month 
during the past summer. 

Mr. J. Wesley Little, of Picture Rocks, 
Pa., has recently completed two very at- 
tractive mural decorations for the Franklin 
School Building, Williamsport, Pa. These 
mural decorations are long narrow panels 
representing local views of the Susquehanna 
River. They meet the need of decoration 
admirably and at the same time bring to the 
attention of the school children the beauty 
to be found in the outdoor world in their 
own immediate vicinity. 
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Charles J. Connick, of Boston, has re- 
ceived a gold medal at San Francisco 
for his exhibit in stained glass. This ex- 
hibit composed two windows which Mr. 
Connick designed, painted, fired and 
mounted. One of these was for the Con- 
gregational Church at Marion and is known 
as the "Hathaway Memorial Window," 
the other was a single panel window sym- 
bolizing "Astronomy," which was pre- 
viously exhibited at the Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston. 

BOOK REVIEWS 

LITHOGRAPHY AND LITHOG- 
RAPHERS. BY JOSEPH PENNELL and 
E. ROBINS PENNELL. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, Publishers. Price $4.50. 

The last pages of this book were written 
just after the opening of the Leipzig Ex- 
hibition. Mr. Pennell returned to Ger- 
many in June, 1914, to further study the 
work at the Pan Press in Berlin. He had 
arranged for a series of examples of modern 
lithographs to more fully illustrate the book, 
but as he tells us in his preface, in a moment 
all was wiped out. In a few short weeks the 
Germans, the Belgians, and the Austrians 
and the French who he had been talk- 
ing over lithography with, had vanished, 
some for a time, some forever. But as Mr. 
Pennell says, art will rise again and there 
is even more reason than ever at the present 
time that methods should be described 
lest those who practice them remain to 
practice them no more. 

The historical portion of this volume is 
founded upon that written by Mr. and Mrs. 
Pennell in 1898. This book, however, is 
new, though based upon the old. Mrs. 
Pennell has rewritten all the historical 
section of the old volume, leaving out un- 
necessary facts, correcting mistakes, and 
filling in omissions. Mr. Pennell has 
written those parts dealing with technical 
methods. It has been called forth by the 
recent revival of artistic lithography, as 
specially witnessed by the work of the 
members of the Senefelder Club of Lon- 
don, of which Mr. Pennell is President. 

In his preface Mr. Pennell expresses the 
hope that the technical methods are clearly 
explained, adding that no one knows better 



than he how difficult it is to explain the 
simplest mechanical or technical matters, 
for, he says "artistic work can not be 
taught." "Either one is an artist or not," 
but he declares, " an artist is not a master 
until he has mastered technique," and it 
is this he has tried to make clear in this 
volume. 

This book comprises eighteen chapters, 
historical and technical, and contains no 
less than seventy-nine very beautiful 
illustrations, to each of which is given a 
full page. These are works by the greatest 
masters of lithography from Senefelder to 
those of our own day. Such a book is 
indeed a welcome addition to the literature 
on art. 

MEMORIALS AND MONUMENTS. 
BY LAWRENCE WEAVER, F. S. A. Charles 
Scribner's Sons, New York, and George Newnes, 
Ltd., London, Publishers. Price $5.00 net. 

This book has a pathetic timeliness. Its 
purpose is, as the author himself states, not 
so much to provide an historical account of 
the development of memorials and monu- 
ments having special artistic significance 
as to focus attention on such examples, 
old and new as may be found most suitable 
for present use in England and elsewhere. 
It is very truly noted that after the return 
of peace there will scarcely be a church, or 
chapel, or school, or village hall in the three 
kingdoms which will lack records of those 
"who held not their lives dear," whether 
they laid down their lives or returned safely 
to their homes. The hope is expressed that 
the memorials which will witness to the 
pride and gratitude in the hearts of the 
people toward these loyal sons will find 
expression in monuments and memorials 
worthy of the men and of the occasion. 

It must be said, however, that, reviewing 
the 200 subjects set forth in this book, 
chosen from seven centuries of monument 
building, the outlook is found to be un- 
promising. Truly indeed, it has been said 
that such memorials as in most instances 
have been and are being erected to National 
heroes add, through their inartistic and in- 
appropriate character," a new terror to 
death." 

If nothing else, this book goes to show 
how pitifully inferior is the accomplish- 
ment in this particular field of art. 



